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plete demonstration, but the proof would be too long, and
scarcely within the range of the present subject.   In practice
the conditions of accurate gearing are fulfilled by the use of
two curves, the cycloidal, and the involute.    Of these the
former is the more generally used.    In the latter the tooth
flanks are formed as by the unwinding of a rigid cord from
the periphery of a cylinder (the
base circle of the wheel).    Or, >~
what produces the same result,
by rolling a straight-edge round
the  base  circle,  and  develop-                 jig. ^5.
ing  the   involute   curve   by a
needle point driven  diagonally through the edge of the
straight-edge,  Fig.   136.    In the cycloidal, suitable curves
are  developed by the rolling of generating circles,  A, A,
Fig. 137, upon circles B (the pitch lines) of the wheels, and
then rinding by trial the nearest approximate radii a, and b
for the curves of the faces and flanks of the teeth.
Fig. 137.
The principles of correct gear are present in each case, subject to certain conditions. The involute has been seldom employed for crane gears, partly on account of its want of adaptability, wheels only working with one another when the true circles are cut by a tangent line common to both, which is not conducive to the interchangeability of a